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ON READING AND WRITING 

A recent reviewer of current classical literature remarked that 
there never had been a time when more books on Greek and Latin 
subjects were written than the present. He might with equal truth 
have added that there never had been a time when fewer books were 
read. It is a curious fact that the classical scholar of the present 
day is so busy with his writing that he has no time to read. On the 
one hand he is afflicted with a strange cacoethes scribendi, which in 
some of its aspects is of such virulence that, had it manifested itself 
in Juvenal's time, we should have had a seventeenth satire. On the 
other, his reading does not extend beyond the books and articles 
written on the particular subject or part of a subject or part of a 
part of a subject upon which he is working at the time. Of every- 
thing that is written on questions outside of his own immediate 
interests, no matter how brilliant in style or far reaching in results, 
he is ignorant and imashamed. Even in his own field his reading 
shows a highly discreet eclecticism: a hasty glance at an article over 
which Professor This or Professor That has exuded a barrel of honest 
sweat, a swift skimming of a few pages here and there in a book into 
which perhaps some really great scholar has put his life work, some 
brief notes of titles and references to be added to his bibliographies — 
and our investigator is off to his scratch-tablet and pencil, for he 
must finish his article on the relative frequency of scribere iibi and 
scribere ad te in the Letters of Cicero; his count has covered only the 
first thirteen books of the Ad jamiliares and the end is not yet. 

We should not like to be thought critics of research work. We 
believe, as everyone must believe, that without research, i. e., well- 
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directed research, scholarship wovdd perish. By investigation, and 
only by investigation, can our knowledge in any department of learn- 
ing be pushed forward, here a little and there a little, till a compre- 
hensive view of the whole is possible. This is so obvious that we 
need not dwell on it further. It is not research that we deprecate, 
but frenzied research. We protest against the futility of the "inves- 
tigation" of questions which are of absolutely no importance in our 
reconstruction of ancient literature and life, and which, even regarded 
solely from the point of view of intellectual curiosity, are of trivial 
interest. That time should be thrown away upon such "problems" 
is all the more deplorable in consideration of the fact, familiar to 
every editor, that there is in the midst of the abundant output of the 
present day a dearth of readable articles which are of practical value 
or which touch on profound truths of language, literature, or institu- 
tion. Moreover, even if the problem under investigation is an 
important one, the solution of which would be a real contribution, 
that fact does not, except in very rare cases, justify a man's devoting 
his whole time and energies to it. The discovery would have to be 
an epoch-making one indeed, which could reasonably be held to 
offset his neglect of class work, lack of sympathy with others' point 
of view, and that appalling ignorance of all that lies beyond the 
narrow limits of his specialty. Allowing that research is an impor- 
tant, even an essential part of a professor's work, yet it must be 
patent to all except those of a hopelessly astigmatic vision that it is not 
the only thing. What has been discovered merits at least as much 
attention as what may be discovered ; nor should anyone confine his 
reading to checking up the productions in his own field, so long 
as he has to conduct courses on as many different subjects as are 
assigned and — ^until research professorships are established — ^will 
continue to be assigned to the average college or university professor. 
We doubt whether this system of exclusive specialization is in the 
long run good for the subject, and we are quite sure that it is bad 
for the man. It produces a narrow type of scholar, one whose con- 
stricted outlook is sure to react imfavorably upon the quality of the 
work he does. Its results are already apparent. The Grecian knows 
little Latin, the Latinist less Greek, and neither knows any Sanskrit. 
The syntacticist pursues his investigation with but scant knowledge 
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of morphology; the specialist in morphology knows no syntax. The 
student of scenic antiquities is guiltless of all knowledge of the unities, 
while the dramatic critic visualizes Aeschylus' tragedies on a five- 
foot stage. He whose sympathies run along the line of appreciation 
shows a debonair disregard for the principles of literary technique 
and considers his function as wholly fulfilled if he records with faith- 
ful accuracy the number of Dido's heart-beats; while he who works 
on the technical side of literature, forcing this or that author or poem 
into a rhetorical strait-jacket, thanks heaven that he does not gush. 
Each in his little cell ! 

There is serious danger in the tendency, and with the rising genera- 
tion of scholars the tendency is sure to show increase. The remedy 
lies, first, in a sharper discrimination between subjects that are and 
subjects that are not worthy of investigation, and secondly, in remem- 
bering that to keep one's soul alive reading is as essential as writing. 
In a word, the situation demands a better balance between acquisi- 
tion and production, between the historical and the investigative 
activity, between the study of what has been done and the study of 
what may be done. 



THE NASHVILLE MEETING 

While Chicago and St. Louis are expressly mentioned in the 
constitution of the Association of the Middle West and South as 
desirable places for holding the annual meeting, the possibility of 
sometimes holding it elsewhere is provided for; and this year, on 
April 17 and 18, the members of the Association will assemble at 
Nashville, Tenn., as the guests of" Vanderbilt University and the 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

The Programme Committee, which has been at work for some 
months, has completed the list of papers to be read, and we publish 
it on pp. 194-97 of this issue. It is an excellent programme, repre- 
sentative of all interests, well balanced, and especially noticeable 
for the large number of papers in which the subjects are of imme- 
diate bearing on the practical work of school and college teachers. 
A commendable feature is the systematic arrangement made for dis- 
cussion. In the case of each paper a summary of the content or 



